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“4 MINISTER OF THE SANCTUARY.” 
(HEB. viii. 2.) 
WHO softly speaks to souls afar ? 
Who, thought, and will, and feeling, stirs? 
Who tells us what we really are ? 
The Minister of ministers. 


Who makes us mourn for all our sin ? 
Who all His pardoning love confers? 

Who helps us knock, and lets us in? 
The Minister of ministers. 


Who makes His “still, small voice ” be heard 
By all His listening worshippers ? 

Who speaks, and is, the Living Word? 
The Minister of ministers. 


Who breathes in man each song of praise, 
Each prayer the contrite heart prefers ? 
Who preaches in a thousand ways? 
The Minister of ministers. 


Who, like this Preacher, hour by hour 
Each high resolve confirms and spurs? 
Who hallows grief, joy, weakness, power ? 

The Minister of Ministers. 


Who, gracious in His kingly state, 
Some part of His own work transfers 

To humble souls that watch and wait ? | 
The Minister of ministers. 


Who, when His under-shepherds lift | 
The voice that with His voice concurs, | 

Inspires our thanks for this His gift? 
The Minister of ministers 


Who, if the Church’s help should die, 
Supplying every lack of hers, 

Draws yet more intimately nigh ? 
The Minister of ministers. 


And Who, when flesh and heart shall fail, 
When dim the eyes and dull the ears, | 

Will lead His loved within the veil? 
The Minister of ministers. 


—R. Ball Rutter. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Tue meeting of ministers and elders held a session 
at Waynesville, Ohio, on Seventh-day, Ninth month 
27th. Next day public meetings for worship were 
held at 10a. m. and 3 p. m., and at the latter hour 
a meeting was also held at Harveysburg, about five 
miles east of Waynesville. There was considerable 
speaking, principally by Levi L. Benson, Joel Bird- 
sall, William W. Foulke, Rhoda Hockett, and Louisa 
A. Wright of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. Levi L. 
Benson is a member of Still Water Monthly and | 
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Quarterly Meetings, of Ohio Yearly Meeting, and 
had a certificate of unity from them. Joel is of Bal- 
bec, Jay county, Ind., William of Richmond, in the 
same State, and Rhoda of Waynesville. 

The business meeting opened on the morning of 
the 29th. Levi L. Benson was the only visiting 
Friend present with a minute, but there were with 
us, without minutes, two Friends from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting and the Bucks county Friend already men- 
tioned, and all were made heartily welcome. Two ses- 
sions were held daily, on Second-and Third-day, a 
meeting for worship on Fourth-day morning and the 
closing session of the First-day School Association on 
Fourth-day afternoon, followed by the closing ses- 
sion of the Yearly Meeting, Fifth-day morning. The 
opening session of the First-day School Association 
was held Second-day evening. 

It may be of interest to mention that we have 
rarely, if ever, had asmaller yearly meeting than 
this, and probably none in which the spirit of love 
did more abound. A new feature was introduced 
bere two years ago, and earlier at Richmond, Ind., 
and is still maintained, namely, the provision of a 
plain and sufficient lunch for all attenders served 
at noon each day, which is found to bea very satis- 
factory and convenient arrangement, answering the 
purpose of a pleasant recess, giving opportunity for 


| social mingling, and the renewal and extension of 


acquaintance, and much more ample and convenient 
opportunity for committee work. 

The Yearly Meeting has lately bad published 
three thousand copies of a directory of its members, 
and I think it is intended to send a few to each of 
our sister yearly meetings for the use of such of their 
members as may desire to pay religious and social 
visits to ours. It is hoped it will be of use in pro- 
moting an interest in Friends for each other through- 
out the country, and an encouragement to the setting 
up of new meetings among them. 

Our meeting, which had for many years, if not 
from its first establishment, been engaged in efforts 
to assist and protect the Indians and improve their 
condition, having for some years past met with many 
rebuffs, discouragements, and hindrances, and inex- 
cusably unfair treatment by the officers of the Goy- 
ernment, came to the judgment to give up such labor 
for the present. 

Near the close of the meeting a minute of exer- 
cises, nearly in the following words, was adopted by 
men’s branch : 

On First-day, as the meeting gathered intosilence 
the spirit of praise and thanksgiving toward the All- 
Father filled many hearts, and broke forth in vocal 
utterance that he had made it possible for us to know 
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him and to come into union and fellowship with 
him, in which state all his servants are brought into 
near and dear sympathy with each other; and the 
aid of Infinite Goodness was invoked that such a pre- 
cious covering might overshadow us. 

The chief burden of gospel communication seemed 
to be to portray the truth and excellence of the chief 
doctrine of Friends, that all men have access to the 
Divine Teacher, and to invite us toa reliance upon 
his guidance. 

There was brought to view the experience of the 
Psalmist when he exclaimed, substantially, “Whither 
shall I flee from Thy presence, or whither shall I go 
from Thy sight? If I ascend into heaven Thou art 
there! If I descend into hell, behold thou art there! 
If I take the wings of the morning and fly to the ut- 
termost parts of the sea, there Thine hand shall be 
with me, and Thy right hand shall hold me!” The 
word of the Lord is a living, quickening power, set- 
ting duty before us and requiring its performance, 
saying ever more “ Be ye perfect,” and giving no peace 
to the unfaithful. 

Every soul that is obedient, and so comes into ac- 
ceptance with God, must need feel the promptings to 
gospel labor,in such method as shall open to the 
mind, to the end that others shall know the blessed- 
ness of the same acceptance ; and to the true minis- 
ter the Divine approval, and the “souls given for 
hire” are ample wages. Dollars, dimes, and cents 
are no compensation, however much they may be 
coveted by the hireling. 

While considering the state of society, though a 
confession of vending intoxicants by a member of 
one of our meetings was made, we found some relief 
from sorrow and shame on account thereof, in the 
information that the offender was under dealing. 

“ Do Friends bear a faithful testimony in favor of a 
free gospel ministry ?” was answered quite fully in 
the affirmative; but a Friend put another query: 
“ Why is it that we have no more than six acknowl- 
edged ministers in all our membership?” and he 
impressively made known his fear that instead of 
nursing fathers and nursing mothers for the babes in 
this work, they were met with coldness and the spirit 
of criticism, if not with direct opposition, whereby a 
free gospel ministry is not encouraged, but hindered. 
The testimony was close, inducing in some the query : 
“Am I clear?” 

It was gratifying to notice that several young 
Friends, hitherto not participants in the business of 
our yearly meetings, took an active and helpful part 
in the work of this, and all young Friends, and others 
not so young, were lovingly invited to lend a helping 
hand, by taking an interest and responding to every 
intimation of duty. 

Some interesting accounts were given of visits to 
isolated Friends in different parts of our country, and 
how pleased and refreshed they were found to be by 
such visits, and following the thought, and desire, 
and hope that meetings might be set up in several 
neighborhoods, the query arose “ How shall our meet- 
ings be increased in membership and attendance and 
new meetings established where there are groups of 
members without meetings?” Thesubject was dis- 





cussed in a very free and kindly manner and numer- 
ous valuable suggestions were made. One said 
“don’t be too dull and silent. If thou hast a 
good thought, or hast perceived a valuable truth, 
what good will it dothy Friend if thou keep it to 
thyself?” “See that your meetings be live meetings, 
even though silent. Don’t have a dead silence. Bring 
your views and principles to the attention of others.” 
One feared that we had become weak and feeble 
through forsaking our principles, and the plain cus- 
toms of our fathers inspeech and dress. Another ex- 
pressed the view that one reason why we do not 
draw more to us, and keep our own better, is that the 
world of mankind outside of our Society have grown 
so much toward our plane and approached so near to 
our belief. He set upa plea for perfect uprightness 
and frithfulness,with open-hearted frankness and fair- 
ness in all our dealings,making honesty and simplicity 
of more importance than the accumulation of wealth, 
thus winning the confidence and inviting the fellow- 
ship of the lovers of righteousness. He called attention 
to and condemned the wide-spread practice by trades- 
men of marking goods with private marks, and re- 
ferred to a declaration made many years ago by 
John Comly, that there was always something wrong 
where there was a disposition to conceal anything. 
Another testified that our Society of old had such an 
honored name, that to bea Friend is even yet a cer- 
tificate of honesty. 

Some insisted there was no cause for discourage- 
ment,—that large meetings were not necessarily 
more efficient than smaller ones. Ata large gather- 
ing for a barn raising many are often standing idle 
while a few are doing the work. When there are 
but few all work, and the building goes up all the 
same. 

On Fourth-day morning, in the meeting for wor- 
snip, many were refreshed. One quoted the language, 
“ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled,” and declared 
it was the language of one who never made a vague 
or meaningless expression. All his utterances have 
adeep meaning. When it is declared there is no 
other name given under Heaven or amongst men 
whereby we can be saved, name means power, au- 
thority. No one is saved by a mere name,—mere 
faith—but must yield to the Heavenly Teacher, lean 
on the divine arm, be purged by the refiner’s fire. 
As we hunger and thirst after righteousness we shall 
have the help of the Divine Father as earthly parents 
help their children. If onr little one falls we assist 
it to rise. It is one thing to see the kingdom of God 
and another to enter into it—there is a journey from 
Egypt to Canaan. “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” After God's favor toward us and his ac- 
ceptance of us, we are likely to know of buffetings in 
the wilderness, with trials and temptations, failures 
and successes, before establishment as pillars in the 
Lord’s house. CLARKSON ButTreRWoRTH. 

Wilmington, Ohio, Tenth month 5. 


Never take away from aman even the shadow 
of a spiritual truth, unless you can give him sub- 
stance in return.— Maurice. 





NOTES OF A SERMON BY ISAAC H. 
HILLBORN:' 

Ir is an undisputed saying that no stream can flow 

unless it has connection with the source,—when the 

fountain has been broken it must cease; and this is 

a truth that we can all comprehend very easily. If 

we are cut off from the source the stream can never 
flow until that connection is renewed. 

As I understand it, my friends, Christianity in its 
true sense is a religious system with Jesus Christ as 
the head, and the mission of that religious system is, 
first to teach the children of men the possibility of 
maintaining that connection with the great Fountain 
of Life. And it also holds that if we are sensible 
that relationship has been destroyed, there is a 
means open to us by which it can be renewed, by 
which we can again know of the flowing of that Di- 
vine Life into these vessels of ours. And now, my 
friends, we hold that this was and is the mission of 
the Christian Church, and as I understand it, it was 
the mission of the Messiah when he came and estab- 
lished this church upon earth, to teach these doc- 
trines to the children of men. He differed in his 
teachings from the founder of any other religious 
system, in the fact that there was that divinity within 
him to which he at all times called his followers ; 
there was a vitality there that differed from that 
which prompted the action of the founders of other 
religious systems, and it dwelt in him in its fullness. 
When he was questioned in regard to what should be 
done with a brother, he answered : “ If [ will that he 
tarry until I come what is that to thee? follow thou 
me.” In this, my friends, as I see it, there was a de- 
cided evidence of that which actuated the Messiah. 
He called his disciples to follow him. He acknowl- 
edged there was a power that was superior to him; 
that it dwelt within him; but he ever called his fol- 
lowers to obey the teachings of that Spirit that was 
manifested in him in its fullness. His doctrine,— 
this system which he promulgated, called Chris- 
tianity, as I understand it,—the mission of this was to 
call to the one fountain of life. There had been a 
preparation made in the hearts of the people that 
they might listen to these teachings. As we have al- 
ready heard earlier this morning, there was a person 
sent that was to prepare the way. He did not call 
them to himself, but he called them tothe light. He 
declared that he was not that light, but he could 
only bear witness to it. That is all we can do, my 
friends; we can do only as John the Baptist did, we 
can call men to that light as it is manifested within 
us. And none of us can command that quickening 
power within ourselves. 

A minister ora brother, in whatever station he 
may be placed, may arouse that spirit within us, but 
the quickening power itself comes from God himself, 
from that true fountain of light and life. When 
Adam transgressed the law which was given unto 
him, the record tells us he was cast out of the garden; 
in other words, he died. Now we know, if we know 
anything from the record, that he did not die a 
physical death, but there was a separation, there was 


1At Girard Avenue meeting, Philadelphia, Ninth month 7, 
1890. From steuographic notes by Sue R. Wilkins. 
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a severance from the true fountain of life. Then he 
became carnal minded, which was death. He sepa- 
rated himself from the true fountain of life, and un- 
til that was renewed he could not feel that peace, joy, 
and satisfaction that he had hitherto known. It is 
the same with us to-day. If we transgress the law of 
God as it is made known to us, we do not have that 
peace of mind, and it is, as I understand it,in the 
true mercy of God that this exists as it does. If we 
could be allowed to transgress this law which is made 
known to us, and could rest in a state of peace and 
satisfaction, we would be tempted to remain there. 
But there is an uneasiness when there is a separation 
between us and our Heavenly Father, and we see it 
is in the mercy of God that this isso. It is that we 
can be brought back into that true channel, so that 
we can again know that relationship established be- 
tween our spirits and that of our Heavenly Father. 
Now in the establishment of this system which we 
call Christianity, I do not understand that there was 
any change made in the dispusition which the 
Heavenly Father maintained towards his children, 
but it was that they might be reconciled unto God. 
My friends, this isa point which I believe the peo- 
ple do not properly understand to-day ; neither have 
they in former days. The doctrine has been held up 
that there is something that is needed to be changed 
inthe nature of the Almighty Being whom we call 
God the Father. There is no doctrine, as I under- 
stand, recorded in the Holy Scriptures that main- 
tains any such teachings as these, but that reconcilia- 
tion which is to be brought about by Christianity, 


| is, that there must be a change made in the heart 


of man. Man must be reconciled to God, as Paul 
declared : “ If while we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God through the death of his Son, much more 


being reconciled shall we be saved by his life.” Here 


| is a point, my friends, that I hope we can come 


to aclear understanding of. If we look to the Mount 


| of Calvary we recognize that which Jesus encoun- 


tered in bearing witness to the truth, it was his mis- 
sion as he declared to his followers to give up his 
life, he knew there was danger of his life amony 
these people and that it was to be sacrificed in 
consequence of the condition which they were in. 
Now my friends, if these people became reconciled to 
God by the death of his son, then they were in a con- 
dition to realize that they could be saved by this life. 
The life of what? By the life of Christ as it was 
manifested to them ; this power that dwelt in Jesus of 
Nazareth, enabling him to bear the testimony of the 
truth, asit enabled him to lay down his life. Now if 
we can feel within ourselves, can know indeed of that 
life of which he knew, why then we know there has 
been a reattachment, if it has ever been broken, of 
the connection of that stream of Divine Life which is 
flowing in us. Is there anything mysterious about this? 
Why is it that no stream can flow unless the relation- 
ship be maintained between that stream and the 
fountain? Now we recognize that there is a Divine 
Life and that there is a spark of Divinity in each one 
of us,and if the connection of that Divine spark be 
maintained, that stream of life will flow. There 
is a means by which it can be renewed if the 








connection is ever broken. That means is taught 
simply and plainly by the Doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
We must indeed know of that new birth. If that 
Divine spark has become so covered up by the rub- 
bish that isin our carnal natures, why we must know 
that there has been a washing or regeneration, we 
must know a casting out of all the things that have 
tended to keep this Divine spark from view. 

When we look to that Great Temple in Jerusalem 
we find that when this blessed Messiah came, it was 
his duty to go in there and cast out the tables of the 
money changers and to throw down the seats of them 
that sold doves, and by so doing he may be com- 
pared to the dove, that emblem of peace that brought 
down the olive branch to Noah. It was a partof his 
duty, and, my friends, it seems to me, if we have al- 
lowed these tables of the money changers to take 
possession of that temple, if we have allowed our 
spirits to become so disposed, why all these things 
must be washed away by the Holy Spirit. This is 
what I understand by regeneration. Then we come 
to know that there has been a reéstablishment of 
that connection of the Fountain of Life which is 
God, and we recognize him then as the power that 
operates through Jesus Christ. Here the connection 
is again made between our spirits and the Spirit of 
the Christ, and he with God, as he declared formerly : 
“Tin them, and thou in me.” 

If we will only do all in our power to maintain 
that fellowship with God the Father I believe 
that it can be maintained, but there is a work 
each one has to do; it is not all done for us. Each 
one has to labor for the food that supports these na- 
tural bodies, and we all know if we expect these 
minds of ourseto be developed we must use our best 
efforts, we must give attention to that subject which 
first claims our attention, and then we will find the 
mind grows strong and active ; and just so it is with 
this spiritual life, we must do a portion of the work 
ourselves. My friends, it is declared, “ If we seek we 
shall find,” but there are no teachings in that Bible, 
dear friends, that tell us we are to find it unless we 
seek after it, nor that the door will be opened for us 
unless we knock. There is a work for us to do if we 
are ever to be saved. We must bow indeed in sub- 
mission to the washing of this regeneration for the 
renewing again of that light which God in his mercy 
granted to us, and then we will know indeed where 
this power of salvation comes from, and what is the 
fruit thereof. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

AMONG OUR WESTERN FRIENDS.—II. 
We left Chatsworth Sixth-day, the 26th, a little af- 
ter noon, for Kankakee, distant about 40 miles north- 
east. Here resides Martha Mason, a member of our 
Religious Society,with her husband,who was a Friend 
by birthright and is one now in principle and feeling, 
but was disowned on account of marriage. They 
have an interesting family, some of whom have be- 
come members of other religious bodies. We had a 
meeting here in the evening, held in the Presbyte- 
rian house. It being the first Friends’ meeting ever 
held in the city caused no little curiosity and inquiry 
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about us and our appearance and manner of conduct- 
ing a meeting. We were met at the door by the min- 
ister, who was very cordial and who said to me as we 
passed up the aisle: “Feel yourself at home and 
with full freedom give us what you have to say.” 
The meeting was well attended and proved to be a 
very satisfactory occasion, the minister and others 
telling us they were very glad we had been among 
them. 

As we had a little time Seventh-day morning be- 
fore train-time our Friends gave usa ride through 
the city, and out to the Insane Asylum, which was 
an object of deep interest, because it evidenced that 
they were making efforts to alleviate the condition of 
these unfortunates in the more recent modes adopted 
in the “ cottage system.” Instead of confining them 
in large buildings, where they are separated only by 
the different floors or wards, here is quite a village of 
beautiful, two-story, stone houses, arranged in an ar- 
tistic manner along streets nicely laid-out and neatly 
kept, giving the appearance of home residences, ex- 
cept that they are differently numbered. Tue 
grounds are very beautiful,and well kept. We re- 
gretted that we had not time to go inside the build- 
ings and learn something more concerning the man- 
ner of treatment. We next visited the stone quar- 
ries, which are quite extensive, and as we rode past 
them our hearts were moved with a feeling of love 
and admiration at the wisdom and kindness evi- 
denced in the Great Creator in thus making provis- 
ion for the use of man even in these wide-spread 
prairies, in the midst of which Kankakee is situated. 
We found it a beautiful city of homes without the 
extravagant expenditure in building which is seen in 
many Eastern cities. 

About 11 we bade adieu to our friends and started 
for Fulton county, in the western part of the State. 
Passing through many nice little towns along the To- 
ledo, Peoria and Western Railroad to Peoria, we 
went thence to Ipava, in the vicinity of which there 
was once quite a meeting; one of the ministers be- 
longing to it at one time was James Bellanger. The 
meeting is now discontinued but there are still quite 
a number of Friends and Friendly people who, I 
think, with a little encouragement may be induced 
to again resume ameeting. On our way here our 
route lay mostly through a prairie under a high state 
of cultivation and largely covered with fields of corn 
which in this section, notwithstanding the long terms 
of dry weathér, is an average crop. As we near the 
banks of the Illinois river, which we crossed at Peo- 
ria, the country becomes broken and hilly, the hills 
mostly covered with oak timber. This, since the frost 
has touched the foliage and changed it in places to 
scarlet and yellow, interspersing the green, made an 
agreeable change from the almost monotonous ap- 
pearance of the prarrie, with its corn fields and its 
groves of soft maple surrounding each dwelling. 

First-day morning we rode 9 miles to the village 
of Vermont, and held a meeting in the Presbyterian 
house, which was well attended. In the afternoon 
we had another meeting at Ipava, in the Presbyte- 
rian house there, and in the evening in a Union 
meeting-house which has been built near the old 








Friends’ house, which is still standing, but in a di- 
lapidated condition. In all of these meetings there 
was great openness; the people seemed hungry for 
spiritual food, and the gospel stream flowed full and 
free, and the feeling evinced at the close of each 
meeting was tender and cordial, with many expres- 
sions of thankfulness that we had been among them. 
Certainly we felt well repaid for our labor among 
them. At Peoria we were joined by Joshua L. Mills 
of Clear Creek, one of the Visiting Committee recently 
appointed by Illinois Yearly Meeting, whose com- 
pany and close travail of spirit was a comfort and 
strength to us, 

Second-day morning (28th) we called upon a cou- 
ple of old Friends ; first upon Isaac Cadwallader, now 
84 years of age, and who lives near the meeting- 
house. We found him still active and able to have 
charge of his business, though not feeling quite as 
well as usual. Next we called upon William Korock, 
who stands as a minister among us. He is now 86, and 
is confined to his bed from the effects of paralysis, 
but was very cheerful, and we could feel that the 
final summons would find him ready. We had also 
made a visit in the home of Joseph J. Russell, who 
has recently lost his wife; (the notice of her decease 
was published in last week’s issue of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL). He, too, is confined to his 
bed ; he is past 80, and his mental powers seem to be 
weakening. We left a little word of comfort for these 
aged ones which seemed to be appreciated. In the 
afternoon we left for lowa, arrived at Mt. Pleasant at 
7.15 in the evening, and stayed the night with Ben- 
nett G. Walters and wife, and were kindly enter- 
tained. In the morning Bennett took us around the 
city and out to the Insane Asylum. (This, while 
pleasantly situated, did not impress us so favorably 
as the one at Kankakee, the inmates being kept in 
the old way in large buildings contiguous and at- 
tached to each other.) We then spent several hours 
with our aged Friends Josepb and Ruth Dugdale, 
finding them in comfortable health and in a sweet, 
tender frame of mind, awaiting the call to come up 
higher. A little before noon a Friend came to take 
us to Prairie Grove, (from which point this is writ- 
ten), stopping on our way for a pleasant and inter- 
esting visit in the family of Andrew Canby and wife, 
and stopping for the night in the home of William 


Cooper, another aged Friend much crippled from | 


rbeumatism, which prevents his getting out to meet- 
ing. To-day we again resume our labors, as there are 
two meetings to attend. J.J.C. 


Prairie Grove, lowa, Ninth month 29. 


=e 


WE must abide God’s time. For we cannot basten 
anything before his time, however we try. 
one sense of abiding. But this Is to abide ununiled in 
spirit, laggard, unwilling, clashing, withstanding, mu- 
tinous. But we may abide. This is the religious 
sense of abiding. Here come in will and heart, by 
whose virtue we abide freely and joyfully, “ not like 
the quarry-slave at night, scourged to his dungeon.” 
This is a waiting with submissiveness, trust, and 
unity of spirit, that would not alter God’s time.—J. 
Vila Blake. 


This is | 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 39. 
TENTH MontTH 19, 1890. 
THE SPIRIT OF TRUE SERVICE. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Have this mind in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus.—Phil. 2: 5. 
Read Luke 22 : 24-37. 

Tue apostles, like most of their countrymen, sup- 
posed that the Messiah, when he came among them, 
would be their ruler or king,and have a court and ret- 
inue of attendants,as was customary with the princes 
of the earth. The great desire to hear his discourses 
manifested by the multitudes gathered at Jerusalem 
aroused in them the expectation that now he would 
publicly proclaim himself their king and promised 
Messiah. And this was further strengthened by the 
enthusiasm with which he had been received on his 
entrance into Jerusalem only a few days before. No 
one but the traitor Judas could understand his words, 
when, partaking of the paschal supper, he said: 
“The band of him that betrayeth me is with me on 
the table.” And they talked about it, wonderingly, 
and about the kingdom which they were expecting 
he would set up. This led to the question of who 
should have the chief places in the government. 
Even while Jesus was becoming convinced of the 
plot of the leaders of the Jews to take his life, these 
ambitious disciples were in a strife as to the part that 
would be assigned to each when Jesus took posses- 
sion of the throne of Israel. 

That while he was contemplating the speedy ter- 
mination of his life by cruel torture, and trying to 
prepare their minds for the event, these disciples 
should strive and contend about rank and office, is 
an evidence of how deeply seated in the heart of 
man is the love of power,—how ambition will find 
its way into the most sacred places. 

The Sonof man goeth as it was determined. This dec- 
laration is in accordance with many of the prophetic 
utterances made centuries before, in which were por- 
trayed the calamities that would befall the Jewish 
nation, and the prevalent belief expressed by the 
high priest Caiaphas, “ that it was expedient that one 
man should die for the people ” (John 18: 14). 

And there was a strife, etc. This doubtless had been 
secretly indulged in previous to the present occasion, 
as it is made the text of one of the practical sermons 
of Jesus, when he sat a little child in their midst 
(Matt.18: 2). 

The kings of the Gentiles, etc. Jesus would remind 
them that lordship belongs to the kings of the earth, 
who bear outward rule; but in the Divine kingdom 
into which he had called them, he that would be great 
must serve,—must make himself worthy of honor by 
humble service. 





A visitor queried with the caretaker of a religious 
institution as to bow they could secure such immacu- 
late cleanliness. 

“We have no hirelings here,” was the response ; 
“the service is one of love for the Master.” When 
love is at the root and right reason directs the work, 
no matter if it be but menial service, the result will 
be a thing of beauty. It was no poet’s fancy, buta 
grand and everlasting truth that Longfellow em- 








bodied in his beautiful poem, “ The Building of the 
Ship,” where he says: 
“He that followeth love’s behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest.” 
There is no other foundation for true service than 
that which rests upon love. 

The most obvious lesson that Jesus taught is, that 
happiness depends not in having and getting, but in 
giving and serving others. And he that would be 
great among you, let him serve. He that would be 
happy, let him remember that it is more blessed, it 
is more happy, to give than to receive. God has put 
in our power the happiness of our fellow-creatures, 
and that is to be secured by our loving service to 
them, letting our love go out in action. Love carries 
with it an unfailing desire to be of further service to 
those who are loved ; and so it is that love is the ful- 
filling of the law in all true service, whether it be 
the serving of one’s fellows or the serving of God. 

If one earnestly desires to be of service, one will 
find just where he is, new opportunities of indulging 
his desire at every step of his progress. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

No mention is made of the conversation which 
forms the subject of this lesson, either by Matthew or 
Mark. John enters more fully into detail and also 
records the circumstance of Jesus rising from the 
supper and taking a basin of water and towel and 
washing the disciples’ feet. This is not related by 
Luke, but was probably done in connection with the 
“contention” that arose as to “ which of them is ac- 
counted greatest.” They had before had a similar 
dispute (Matt. 18: 1) which Jesus had answered by 
placing alittle child intheir midst, and citing them 
to become such if they would “enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” Now he refers to the lordship of 
the kings of the earth, as their rulers, and while he 
does not say that such authority should not be exer- 
cised, he most emphatically denies the right of lord- 
ship among themselves; they were not to expect ti- 
tles, and power, for he that was greatest among them 
must do as he had done, and be the servant of all 
No stronger rebuke could have been administered, 
and it would have been well for the Church had it 
preserved its integrity in this particular. In its out- 


ward affairs there must be those who hold places of | 


trust and confidence, who are not so much its lead- 
ers, but who are indeed entrusted with the manage- 


ment of its interests and are honored for the faithful- | 


ness with which they serve, but in no sense do we 
understand Jesus to have made one place more hon- 
orable than another, or to have exalted one over an- 
other, exercising greater authority. 

As we follow the narrative, we see the Master 
calm and self-possessed, yet conscious that his be- 
trayal had been accomplished. He is full of the 
deepest concern for the men who have been his con- 
stant companions and co-workers during the three 
eventful years of his ministry, vet wit! all his earn- 
est effort to lead them to a higher le-e) of spiritual 
attainment, to bring them into an appreciation of the 
nature of that kingdom which it was nis mission to 
establish in the hearts of the peop'e, what a deep 


°o 
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sorrow must have clouded the few hours that he 
would still be with them, when he found that even 
then their‘hearts were set on the honors and distinc- 
tions they had expected to share with himin an 
earthly kingdom, and as the deliverer of the nation 
from a foreign ruler. 

Jobn gives us the tender, encouraging words with 
which the Blessed One filled in the hours before the 
arrest. They area precious legacy to the Church, and 
they must become more and more precious as it comes 
into a clearer understanding of the work and mission 
laid upon it by its holy Founder. The reference to 
the changes that would take place after he was re- 
moved must bave been intended to prepare them 
for the persecution and suffering that would be vis- 
ited upon them, and the need they would have of 
providing for their own necessities, and being watch- 
ful that no lack of forethought on their part should 
hinder the progress of the gospel, of which he had 
appointed them to be his witnesses. To consider 
that the carrying of a weapon of war was enjoined 
by the reference to the sword is contrary to every 
principle taught by Jesus concerning the intercourse 


| of man with his fellow-man, and the spiritual kin- 


ship of all as the children of one Heavenly Father. 


CORRUPT LITERATURE: 

Mvcu time and thouzht has been expended in dis- 
covering the best methods of teaching children how 
to read, but those who think that they have solved 
this problem realize, if they are thoughtful educators, 
that they have fought but half the battle, for unless 
one knows what to read as well as how to read, the 
possession.of the latter knowledge is a very doubtful 
blessing. 

This may truly be called the age of cheap litera- 
ture ; the daily newspaper can be bought for one or 
two cents, the weekly story paper, full of sensational 
plots and blood-curdling illustrations, costs but a 
nickel, and complete novels may be had at any news 
stand for five cents or a dime. The average child 
leaves school before he is twelve years of age, to begin 
his part in the struggle for subsistence, and when he 
invests a portion of his scant earnings for something 
to read, with genuine Yankee economy he tries to 
get the most for his money ; he does not know thatin 
books, as in so many other things, worth depends 
more upon quality than quantity, and so he buys 
what costs the least and has the most startling pic- 
tures, and as he sits poring over them in the even- 
ings, his fond parents are delighted because Johnny 
is so fond of reading ; and they never dream that the 
key of knowledge which was put into his hands at 
the public school, is opening for him not the doors of 
good but the gateways of evil. 

The publication amd circulation of obscene litera- 
ture is prohibited by laws more or less strict, but in 
spite of legal enactments much of it is circulated 
through the mails, the publishers obtaining posses- 


| sion of school catalogues, for the purpose of corrupt- 


ing innocent boys and girls. Those who are actively 
engaged in suppressing publications of this character 


1A paper read at the meeting of Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor, Fall Creek, Indiana, Ninth month 10th, 1890. 
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should receive the encouragement and codperation of | iesinaiie icine especially to young men and 


all good citizens, and not be held up to ridicule, as 
they often are, by the editors of professedly moral 
papers, because in their zeal they sometimes make 
mistakes in judging of the character of a book. 

But the publications from whose influence parents 
and teachers have most to fear do not come under 
the ban of the law, and are either sanctioned by pub- 
lic opinion or tolerated by public indifference. The 
daily paper too often has its columns full of sensa- 
tional accounts of murders, divorces, elopements, sui- 
cides, breach of promise suits, and police court re- 
cords, written in highly humorous style ; so that the 
young who read them not only become familiar with 
every phase of sin and crime, but what is far worse, 
learn to look upon vice as something to be laughed at 
rather than abhorred; and so too many of these 
daily publications, in spite of the good purpose which 
they are intended to serve, are a powerful agency in 
the work of deadening the public conscience ; and 
their influence is all the mere insidious because on 
their editorial pages they generally make at least a 
pretense of inculeating morality, and preach virtu- 
ously against the evils that are so alluringly pictured 
elsewhere in their columns. So great has this evil 
become that very few of the papers published in our 
large cities are fit to entera house where there are 
bright boysand girls who “ read everything that they 
can lay their hands on.” Even the Philadelphia 
Ledger, which is one of the cleanest of the large dai- 
lies, devoted four columns of its first page to a de- 
scription of the Sullivan-Kilrain prize fight, in the 
very issue in which editorially it severely condemned 
this brutal performance. 

The Sunday papers are much worse than the 
other editions, partly because they appear when the 
multitudes have more leisure to devote to them, but 
chiefly for the reason that they contain a greater va- 
riety and abundance of trash. 

The editors of these papers tell us that they are 
simply catering to the public taste, and gratifying the 
curiosity that is inherent in human nature; but if 
the same enterprise were devoted to collecting all the 
generous and heroic deeds that are done in the world 
in the course of the day, and if these were written 
up with graphic eloquence, while the bad deeds that 
must be chronicled were told in the briefest and bar- 
est outlines, it is just possible that the editor who 
turned his energies in this direction would find that 
the majority of the reading people of our land would 
rather have sweet and wholesome truth than sugar- 
coated nastiness for their intellectual food. 

Of the same general character as this sensational 
reporting, though much below it in intellectual abil- 
ity, are the cheap story paper and the dime novel. 
These tend to excite the imagination, arouse the pas- 
sions, and give false and distorted views of life gen- 
erally. Those who read them become dissatisfied 
with the prosaic duties of every-day life and long to 
become cow-boys, bandit chiefs, pirates, or gold seek- 
ers, hoping thus to escape the plain prose of life and 
acquire wealth and fame without the trouble of toil- 
ing for them. : 

There is yet enather class of literature that is ex- 





women whose minds are still immature, and who 
have seen but little of the world; to this belong the 
realistic novels written by men and women of genius, 
whose pages are filled with delineations of immoral 
men and women, and skillful analyses of the motives 
that lead them to live corrupt lives. Some of the critics 
argue that it is good for us to read such books as these 
so that we may have a knowledge of the world as it 
really is, and tell us that it is impossible to reform 
men and women unless we understand the influences 
that have caused them to go astray. To such we 
would reply that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
who spend their time reading and discussing what is 
called realism have not the slightest intention of act- 
ing the rdle of the reformer; they read these books 
because they enjoy them, and silence the voice of a 
reproving conscience by trying to convince them- 
selves that it is necessary to know the ways of the 
world. 

The knowledge of the existence of vice and crime 
comes to most of us as soon as we have any need for 
it, and if this knowledge is acquired in connection 
with the performance of our daily duties, it often 
makes us stronger, but it never makes us happier; if 
we have formed the habit of seeking for the good in 
everybody, the discovery of the depths of degrada- 
tion to which some people have fallen (and out of 
which others have never risen), cannot shake our 
faith in the possibilities of human nature. But the 
man or woman who should frequently visit the slums 
of vice in our great cities, not for the purpose of al- 
leviating the misery existing there, but simply be- 
cause he or she enjoyed looking upon it as an inter- 
esting phase of human nature, would be regarded 
as having a depraved taste, to say the least of it. 

It is a good rule, in books as in life, to seek the 
company of those who are a little better ora little 
wiser than ourselves; virtue is just as real as vice, 
and if we must read works of fiction let us select 
those whose heroes and heroines take hold of the 
battle of life in earnest, and make good use of their 
opportunities. Of course it is not expected that all 
the characters in a novel shall be good, or that any 
shall be perfect, but there are plenty of well-written 
works of fiction whose influence “ makes for right- 
eousness”; let us choose these and avoid those 
which portray men and women weakly yielding to 
the lowest passions of their natures, and which paint 
hideous vice in all its deformity while they ignore 
the very existence of pure life and self-denying love. 

Having pointed out the different forms of corrupt 
literature, let us proceed to the more difficult task of 
prescribing an effective antidote. The Jaws against 
obscene books are for the especial protection of those 
children who are not surrounded by the safeguards 
of a virtuous home; but are there not thousands of 
careful mothers and fathers who would be surprised to 
learn that their seemingly innocent boys and girls 
have already seen these forbidden publications at 
school orelsewhere? If you would have your children 
safe you must win their confidence; when they ask 
you questions concerning things that they must know 
sooner or later, do not put them off with a jest ora 
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falsehood, but tell them honestly all that it is safe 
for them to know, with a promise of further informa- 
tion when they are older; then if their playmates 
show them forbidden books and pictures they will 
be very apt to tell you of it, and you can counteract 
the harm that might be done. 

The best remedy for evil of every kind is to crowd 
it out with good ; so the bad books must be crowded 
out as much as possible and the good ones made ac- 
cessible. I once had a boy in school who persisted 
in reading dime novels on the sly, but he no longer 


cared for them when I gave him something better; | 


he went through the Leather-Stocking series, the 
Waverley Novels, and the whole of Dickens, rather 
more rapidly than was desirable, but when he had 
completed this course he had outgrown the dime 
novel. 

An excellent rule for educators to follow is, never 
advertise a bad book by publicly abusing it; the 
phenomenal success of Robert Elsmere (which I do 
not mean to class among bad books) was largely ow- 
ing to the gratuitous advertising given to it by ortho- 
dox ministers and editors ; so if you warn the young 
people that a certain book is very dangerous, nine 
out of every ten will be much more likely to read it 
than if you had held your peace. A parent who has 
the confidence of his children or a teacher who is 
loved and trusted by his pupils, may and should ad- 
vise them what to read and what to let alone; but 
the general policy of those who assume the role of 
instructor should be to advertise only the best books 
and ignore the existence of the rest. 

Children should be given at least a taste of good 
literature in our schools, as soon as they can read 
fluently ; let all class-readers above the third be dis- 
carded, and let the pupils read in their stead some of 
the children’s classics, in which our literature is rich. 
Then let this work be supplemented by the establish- 
ment in every neighborhood of free libraries and 
reading rooms or at least libraries where books can 
be borrowed at a nominal price. 

Let us show our distaste for sensational journal- 
ism by subscribing only for the papers that are freest 
from this variety of literature; and let us do what 
we can to strengthen the growing opinion among 
Sabbath school workers, that books which are good 
and profitable reading on other days may be read 
with propriety on the first day of the week. 

Above all let us remember that example is better 
than precept, and that if we would reform others we 
must ourselves have clean hands; we may read for 
our improvement books that portray the true, the 
beautiful, the good; when we are tired we may read 
merely for rest and recreation ; but we have no right 
o spend our time over any book, magazine, or paper 
which makes vice less repellent or virtue less attrac- 
ive. In the words of a gifted woman: “ The first of 
our duties to God and ourselves is, to grow ;” and 
whenever, by our own acts, we hinder or distort the 
growth of the soul, we sin against Divinity and hu- 
manity. EvizaBeta Luioyp. 


Pus Lures Brooks is credited with founding a new 
beatitude: “ Blessed is the man who at forty has the 
fire of twenty and the peace of seventy in his soul.” 
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THF RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDRE 
IN SCHOOL. 

Waize all religious training to be of value must be- 
gin in the home, and find its best instructors in 
rightly concerned parents, it is of vital importance 
that the school shall supplement the home work. 
Such training should be in the broad, unsectarian 
sense that is coming to be more insisted upon, and is 
essential to the full development of the threefold na- 
ture bestowed upon our race. 

An all-round development of the child to fit 
him for the place he must fill in the world, cannot be 
secured if either element of that nature be left un- 
trained, and the young man or young woman who 
has not received such culture is defrauded of the 
right which being born into the world entitles the 
child to inherit. 

It is not to be expected that every child will have 
the same amount of training in the department of in- 
tellectual culture, but there should be no falling 
behind in the moral training, or in the development 
of the feelings and emotions of the spiritual life. 
These are vital to the present and future welfare of 
every immortal being, and, while intellectual culture 
is necessary to a full appreciation and enjoyment of 
human existence, it can never compensate for those 
qualities of the heart, and for the principles of mor- 
ality which give strength of purpose and firmness of 
will to resist the allurements and the temptations 
that make the false standards which have been set 
up by the unscrupulous so hard to combat. 

It is not atraining into some special articles of 
belief held as the distinctive property of a sect or de- 
nomination, but a careful development of those moral 
attributes upon which character must be built, and 
the proper relations of man with man established ; 
and this is best secured by training the thought of 
the child to the consideration of that principle in 
every rational individual which takes account of the 
motives of action and brings to judgment every 
deviation from the standard set up. The child soon 
realizes there is such a tribunal within himself, and 
he needs to be taught its value and to yield to its 
promptings. It is just here that the education of 
children is most neglected, and it is because of this 


neglect that they graduate from school, well 





equipped in all that pertains to scholarship, the arts, 
and the sciences, yet sadly deficient, in too many 
cases, in a moral perception of the true purpose of liv- 
ing and of that finer sense of the relationship we sus- 
tain towards the great Father of spirit, and towards 
one another as his children and heirs of the inherit- 
ance which he holds in store for all who hear and 
obey his in-speaking voice. 

No school should be considered as fully equipped 
that bas not some hours of the week given to such 
training. The query annually put to the members 
of our Religious Society in regard to the education of 
its children is very plain on this subject, and it is that 
such training may be secured for them that schools 
are established and maintained amongst us. This care 
for the complete development of the whole being 
calls for instructors who are themselves cultured in 
every particular, and this all-round culture gives to 
the teacher, if it is wisely used,a power for good 
which is incalculable. Nor can the teacher thus 
equipped fail of stamping upon the minds, and, it may 
be added, upon the manners of the pupils, somewhat 
of the same fine perception of the courtesy and re- 
spect due to others which his own deportment affords 
them an example worthy of their imitation. No teach- 
er, however well drilled in all the essentials of schol- 
arship, who can for a moment let the dullness or in- 
dolence of a scholar draw forth a coarse allusion or a 
disparaging criticism, or even a flippant remark, is 
worthy to be entrusted with so precious a charge as 
the training of the child in the development of the 
best qualities of his moral nature and the leading of 
his higher spiritual aspirations into channels of pur- 
ity and holiness. Whatever else we may fail of se- 
curing for the children, let it not be said that the 
teachers whom we place over them are deficient in 
this most important qualification. 


MARRIAGES. 


CONRAD—GARRETT.—At Girard Avenue meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, Tenth month Ist, 1890, under the care 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, John 
S. Conrad, son of Rachel R. and the late Isaac Conrad, and 
Florence E., daughter of Benjamin F.and Sarah T. Gar- 
rett. 

GRIFFIN—LAWRENCE.—Under the care of Radnor 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of Jane L. Simmons, 
Philadelphia, Tenth month Ist, 1890, George Truman Grif- 
fin, son of the late James and Anna Griffin, of East Ham- 
burgh, New York, and Lavinia J., adopted daughter of the 
late Mordecai and Ann W. Lawrence, of Haverford, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., both of Philadelphia. No cards. 


DEATHS. 

COOK.—Seventh month 27th, 1890, at her home in 
Adams county, Pa., from the effects of la grippe, Maria 
Wickersham, widow of Wm. Cook, Sr.; a member of 
Menallen Monthly Meeting. 
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Generous, kind, and loving in her nature, our dear sis- 
ter has left a void, especially in the home circle, naught 
can fill. 2 

GILBERT.—At Holicong, Bucks county, Pa., Tenth 
month Ist, 1890, Letitia S. Gilbert, aged 63 years; an es- 
teemed member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. (She 
was the widow of John W. Gilbert, whose sudden death on 
Ninth month 19th, was published a week ago. 

HOXIE.—In Scipio, N. Y., Fifth month 30th, 1890, 
William Hoxie, in his 78th year; an elder of Scipio Execu- 
tive Meeting. A consistent member of the Religious Society 
of Friends. 

LUKENS.—At his home in Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., 
Illinois, Ninth month 9th, 1890, of pneumonia, Richard M. 
Lukens, in his 79th year. 

He was the son of Perry and Mary Lukens, and was 
born on the 25th of Eighth month, 1812, and was a birth- 
right member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Lancas- 
ter county, Pa. He was married to Caroline Thomas at 
Springboro’, Ohio, in 1839, and moved within the limits of 
Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, Madison county, Indiana, in 
1854. They had five children, three sons and two daugh- 
ters. The chain was broken in 1865, by a daughter dying 
of spinal meningitis. In 1873, with his wife and children, 
he removed to this locality, where he was alone instrumen- 
tal in the primary work of establishing a Preparative 
Meeting, becoming attached to Benjaminville Monthly 
Meeting, near Holder, McLean county, Ill. Ere long a 
sufficient number had gathered in his vicinity to open a 
monthly meeting, which was done, and known as Rich- 
land. He aided in founding Illinois Yearly Meeting, and 
was a regular attender for many years, until feebleness 
forbid his attending longer. He was in his daily walks an 
exemplary member of society, and sought faithfully to up- 
hold its testimonies in a kind and liberal spirit, regarding 
them as vital in the promotion of truth, and was earnest in 
carrying them out in his every day deportment, which 
made his life a worthy example. Asa faithful companion, 
a kind father, a quiet neighbor, and a devoted friend, he 
filled his allotment with satisfaction to all. He exercised 
the office of elder for nearly seventeen years, and was 
truly a father in Israel. To evince the high regard in which 
he was held, we cannot but repeat the expression of a 
daughter-in-law at his funeral: *‘ He was a father to us 
all.” Naturally of a quiet spirit, never letting his right 
hand know what his left hand did; seeking no self-ag- 
grandisement, he did all in his power to aid others, and 
through the many crosses of a long and useful life he bore 
all with a serenity and sweet simplicity characteristic of a 
Christian man. 

The large gathering from all denominations on the sol- 
emn occasion of his funeral, and the testimonies borne, 
were a manifestation of the common brotherhood. One 
not of our Society said: “‘He was a dutiful man to the 
light within,” and he was sure that “he waited on the 
Lord in his walks.” M. G. S. 

Hoope ston, Ill. 

MILLER.—In Media, Pa., Ninth month 23th, 1890, Han- 
nah M. Miller in her 89th year. 

SHOEMAKER.—Ninth month 29th, 1890, Eunice M., 
widow of Comly Shoemaker, in her 74th year ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street. 

THORN.—Ninth month 29th, 1890, of diphtheria, Helen 
M., daughter of Barton F. Thorn, of Crosswicks, N. J., in 
her 12th year. 

Dexays Lave been more injurious than direct in- 
justice.— Wm, Penn. 
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THE CORPORATION OF SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
SEVERAL years ago the subject of the formation of a 
Stock Trust, with the object of holding the stock of 
Swarthmore College so that it might be retained for 
all time within the control of the Society of Friends, 
was agitated by Clement M. Biddle, and as a result a 
considerable amount of stock was obtained, and the 
Trust was formed. Subsequently a proposition was 
made at a stockholders’ meeting, to so amend the 
constitution that the management of the college 
would pass from a majority of the stockholders, as it 





had been theretofore, to those stockholders who | 


should hold a majority of the stock, and to accomplish 
this the following amendment was offered to the Con- 
stitution of the corporation of Swarthmore College: 

“That the clause which now reads— 

“* The election of Managers shall be by ballot, and votes 
by proxy shall be received, each stockholder having one vote, 
and a majority of votes so cast shall determine the election, 
and also other subjects voted upon,’ shall be amended to 
read as follows: 

**The election of Managers shall be by ballot, and votes 
by proxy shall be received, each share of stock being en- 
titled to one vote, and a majority of votes so cast shall deter- 
mine the election, and also all other subjects so voted upon.’ ” 

At the annuai meeting of the following year 
(1887), there was some concern shown as to the wis- 
dom of this step, and after considerable discussion it 
was postponed a year, in the belief that a further ex- 
position of the subject would be generally beneficial. 
At that meeting, (1888), Clement M. Biddle stated 
that he had been opposed to the step, and as an in- 
dication that it was not generally approved, stated 
that as soon as it was intimated that such an amend- 
ment might be proposed, there was a marked de- 
crease in the number of the shares of stock offered to 
the Trust. 

When the subject was again brought up last year, 
objection was again made to the change for the rea- 
son that large blocks of stock were controlled by a 
few individuals, thus placing the control of the col- 
lege in their hands. This, I understand, was the 
opinion of Joseph Wharton, President of the Board 
of Managers. The matter, however, was not dropped 
here, but the amendment was again placed before 
the meeting, to be passed upon this year, and it will 
come up for action once more, at the annual meeting 
in Twelfth month,—now only a few weeks distant. 

In conversation with friends of the college, I 
have heard general condemnation of the step. I 
have repeatedly endeavored to ascertain the advan- 
tages to be derived by the college, but have failed to 
learn of any. 

It is generally understood that Clement M. Bid- 
dle, though “ originally opposed ” to this step, is now 
the active member in pushing the matter to a con- 
firmation. Would it be too much to ask him to ex- 
plain through the columns of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL the advantages to be derived from it,—that 
there may be a general expression of opinion, either 
way? Sincerely, 

Henry B. SEAMAN. 
New York, Ninth month 29, 1890. 
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[Henry B. Seaman, the writer of the above com- 


| munication, is one of Alumni of Swarthmore Col- 


lege, a graduate of the Class of 1881. As he cites 
above what he understands to be an opinion of Jos- 
eph Wharton, President of the Board of Managers of 
the College, we have shown the communication to J. 
W., and he has prepared a memorandum on the sub- 
ject, which we print herewith.—Epbs. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. ] 

It has long been apparent to many of those who 
are interested in Swarthmore College that the whole 
fabric might be in danger of serious injury, or even 
of destruction, at some future time when the persons 
who founded it shall have deceased and their stock 
have become scattered or lost. A more compact 
ownership of the real property, such as has been 
found necessary in other institutions of similar char- 
acter, so conditioned as to prevent control from pass- 
ing away from the Society of Friends, has seemed de- 
sirable, not only to Clement M. Biddle, but to most 
persons who have given serious attention to the sub- 
ject. 

The Swarthmore Stock Trust Association was de- 
vised by Clement to meet this obvious want, and it 
has done good service by accumulating much of the 


| stock ; but a careful examination showed a more com- 


plete and more permanent organization than the 
Trust Association to be desirable. 

The devising of a project that would meet all the 
requirements of the case proved to be a problem of 
much difficulty : it has engaged the earnest attention 
of business men and lawyers at various times for 
several years, and not until last spring was a satis- 
factory scheme finally completed. 

Clearly it would be unsafe to change the Consti- 
tution so as to allow a majority in number of shares 


| of stock to rule, so long as the large block formerly 
| belonging to Samuel Willets, and latterly belonging 


to William Canby Biddle and Clement M. Biddle, 
remained in private hands, since by the accidents of 
life and death that stock might come to be held by 
mercenary or hostile persons. 

Clearly, also, stock could not safely be massed in 
any association so long as the Constitution requires 
that each stockholder shall have but one vote, since 
a very small interest composed of numerous small 
holders could overcome the great quantity of stock so 
massed together. 

An agreement was therefore finally made, by 
which Clement M. Biddle generously sold to me for 
less than cost all the stock held by himself, and by 
the estate of Wm. Canby Biddle, and by which all 
that stock, together with all held by Isaac H. Clothier 
and by myself has been given to three trustees, to be 
held until the Constitution shall be so changed that 
each share shall have one vote. Then that stock, 
and it is expected all the Swarthmore Stock Trust 
Association stock, is to be transferred to the new 
body corporate. 

In my judgment a benefit of high importance has 
thus been attained by the College. 

JosepH WHARTON, 

Philadelphia, Tenth month 3. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE ANNUAL GATHERING AT WARRINGTON 

MEETING. 

Tue Annual Meeting of Friends held at Warrington 
meeting-house, in the northern part of York county, 
Pa., on the fourth Second-day of Ninth month, was 
quite largely attended. The commodious and now 
comfortable old stone meeting-house, (56 by 87 feet), 
was filled, while nearly as many remained in the 
beautiful grove surrounding it. The order and earn- 
estness of feeling that appeared to prevail in the 
large assembly was thought to be more marked than 
usual. There were present five members of the Vis- 
iting Committee, and there was felt to be cause for 
encouragement to overcome the obstacles that lie in 
the way of a larger attendance of the committee. 

Our friend Darlington Hoopes, of Gunpowder 
Quarterly Meeting, was in attendance and entered 
into the service required of him by our Divine Father 


with adepth of feeling that faith leads us to believe | 


found an earnest response in many sincere hearts, 

The evening closed with a very impressive Bible 
reading and comments at the home of friend A. W. 
Garrettson, the feeling being with us that it was good 
to be there. A holy baptism of love seemed to pre- 
vail, and the little company was tendered into a one- 
ness of feeling with each other and with the Divine 
Father, that a conscious knowledge of his presence 
ever gives. 

We trust the minds of Friends may be turned to- 
wards this ancient and once prosperous meeting; if 
happily, there may bea building again of the waste 
places. An appointed meeting was also held there in 
Sixth month last, that was largely attended. 

M. F. B. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK. 
Tue (Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
First-day Schools held a well-attended meeting on 
Seventh-day last, the 4th instant. The reports from 
the different quarterly meetings showed an interested 
activity in the work. In Philadelphia Quarter, a 
school has been established at Haverford. In Ab- 
ington, one has been established at Warminster, so 
that every meeting in the Quarter now has a school. 
The sub-committee for Bucks Quarter reported that 
they had asked the several monthly meetings to con- 
sider the appointment of committees of oversight. It 
is hoped to establish in that Quarter schools at 
Doylestown, Falls, and New Hope. In Concord 
Quarter, the meeting at Chichester, (Delaware county 
near the city of Chester), had become very small and 
it was feared by some would have to be laid down, 
but a good school has been started, and interest in it 
seems to be growing. In Caln Quarter, there are but 
two schools,—at Sadsbury and Bart,—but other local- 
ities are suggested, including Lionville and Caln. In 
Western, the school at Unionville, reéstablished in 
Fifth month last, was spoken of as hopeful, though 
the meeting previous to its establishment, was quite 
small. In Southern Quarter, the school at Easton is 
doing well, but there is practically no other. It was 
asked whether Friends at Camden, (Delaware) would 
not be able to establish one. In Burlington Quarter, 





| 


| 
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the new school at East Branch, N. J., which, with the 
holding of the circular meetings, it is hoped may be 
the means of reviving the meeting, was spoken of 
with much interest. In Salem Quarter, two new 
places have been suggested for schools: at Woodbury 
and Alloway’s Creek. In Fishing Creek Half-Year 
Meeting, the school at Millville is large, having (as 
stated in a letter read by a member of the Commit- 
tee), 140 in class. Bear Gap was suggested as a pos- 
sible place for another school. 

The meeting of the Committee was lively, and the 
work in charge of its sub-committees will be, it is 
hoped, productive of good results. 





—Our friend Levi L. Benson expects to reach 
Bedford, Pa., to-day, (11th inst.), and on Fourth-day 
next go to Washington, D. C., and most probably 
have a meeting for worship that evening, the next 
day proceeding to Philadelphia, attending and ap- 
pointing meetings in this vicinity and Moorestown, 
N. J. He especially desires to see all classes of be- 
lievers. He will probably attend the quarterly meet- 
ings in the following week and have meetings as way 
opens, prior to going to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

—The regular meeting of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, (Philadelphia), will be held Second-day even- 
ing, Tenth month 13th, at 8 o’clock, in the parlor, 
1520 Race street. All interested in the objects of the 
Association are invited to attend. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
VISITING COMMITTEE OF ILLINOIS YEARLY 
MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Tue Visiting Committee appointed by the late IIli- 
nois Yearly Meeting, in its organizing, appointed 
Isaiah Lightner of Matson, Platt Co., Nebraska; 
Joshua L. Mills of Mt. Palatine, Ill.; and Elijah 
Hoge of West Liberty, lowa, an executive commit- 
tee, to whom all contributions for the use of the 
Committee may be sent. 
ABEL MILLs, Secretary of Committee. 
Mt. Palatine, Jil., Tenth month 1. 


For Fnends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A QUAKER MEETING-HOUSE. 
A CHURCH, a cathedral, synagogue, temple, or what? 
Half hidden by trees, midway the neat grassy plot; 
Its windows ablaze with the clear Sabbath light. 
No shrine is within, no bell calls to prayer, 
No chancel, no resonant organ is there, 
Not even a pulpit where priest may declare 
God’s wondertul glory, his power and might. 
*Tis surely a church and yet if you look 
The pews are each guiltless of even a book 
Nor aught to assure us within we descry. 
“ A meeting-house?” aye, where Quaker folk meet 
In worshipful silence reverently sweet ; 
Broken perchance by a message of love, 
Bidding all Jearn that the kingdom above 
Is founded in hearts, though reaching the sky. 
M. ALICE Brown. 


No power can die that ever wrought for truth. 
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THE CHIEF BREAD-BAKER TO THE KING. | 
WHEN I was very small indeed, 
And even younger than my size, 
I went out walking by myself, 
To gather facts to make me wise. 


I came unto a baker’s shop, 
Where I beheld the strangest thing : 
A great gold sign whereon I read 
“The Chief Bread-Baker to the King.” 


I went within and asked the man, 

In all respect, “Can this be true ? 
Does ever any King eat bread, 

The same as all the poor folk do?” 


The baker was a flowery man, 

As most men are who talk and bake, 
And said, “It is a Fallacy 

To judge that Kings consume but cake. 


“Not only does the King eat bread, 
But history states, and does not cheat, 

There have existed certain Kings 
Full glad to have some bread to eat!” 





And while I stood a-wondering 
Whatever fallacy might mean, 

Behold I saw another sign 
Whereon was “ Hatter to the Queen.” 


I sought the hatter ’mid his plumes 
(Not knowing he was mad thereat, } 

And asked, ‘Can it be really true 
That any Queen puts on a hat?” 


The hatter said indignantly, 
“Tt is an error fit for clowns, 





To think that Queens array their heads 
Exclusively in golden crowns. 


“Indeed there have existed Queens, 
As in the chronicles ’tis said, 
Not only glad to have a hat, 
But still more glad to have a head!” 


A sadder and a wiser child, 
I hied me home to think of things : 

It seems so strange that Queens wear hats, 
And bread is good enough for Kings ! 


— Valentine Adams, in St. Nicholas. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


AN OUTING IN OUR SPECIAL.—III. 


EARLY one morning we strolled down to the shore of | 
Lake Placid where the little steam lunch Jda lay at 
her moorings, ready to make her usual daily tour of 
twelve miles around the lake, stopping at the various 
landings to take on passengers from the camps and 
cottages. We stepped aboard, and steamed over the 
glittering water, first toward the base of Old White 
Face where the water is still and black, and some 
200 feet deep. Sweeping around the point of one of 
the three islands,—Hawk, Moose, and Buck,—we 
came out upon the broad sheet of water forming the 
lake proper, which heretofore had been shut out from 
our view. Hotels, cottages, and camps are thickly 
strewn around the picturesque shore, their red roofs 
and gaily painted trimmings and fences, standing out 
against the rich, deep, green of the firs and balsams. 
Groups of the cottagers were waiting on the piers to 





come aboard, and their variegated summer costumes, 
their happy care-free faces, their environments of 
mountain and lake scenery, flags flying from camps, 
boats and canoes rocking on the blue water, made a 
picture which will hang on memory’s walls for many 
a day to come. 

Some years ago I had seen two of John Brown’s 
sons living isolated lives in the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre mountains. I did not then know that the 
body of the earnest man who had met such a tragic 


| death just before war times, lay mouldering close to 
| the very heart of the Adirondacks. 


We took a drive of five miles to the interesting 
spot through a region known as North Elba,’ and 
over a road leading through the valley and into the 
spicy wilderness of evergreens which shut out the 
sky above us, until we emerged into an open space 
completely enclosed by primeval forests, with many 
broad acres of wheat and clover and the beautiful and 


| ever-present ocean of daisies; this our driver in- 


formed us was the Old John Brown farm. 
The road led to a low, one-storied farm-house, at 
which we alighted and were conducted in to the grave- 


| yard surrounded by a whitewashed paling fence. A 


wooden box was slipped over the rude headstone 
which marked the principal grave, and which was 
removed by the boy who had unlocked the gate of 


the enclosure; he informed us of the necessity of 


protecting the stone from relentless relic hunters, who 
had already disfigured it, and had marred a portion 
of the inscription. Upon the stone were recorded 
the names of various members of the family, some 


in quaint characters of by-gone times, but we read 


with most interest that of John Brown, born May 9th 
1800, executed at Charleston, Va., Dec. 2nd, 1859. 

Other graves were near by, upon which flowers 
were growing and bashes of the fragrant sweet briar 
were planted,—no doubt by loving hands, though 
not of John Brown’s kindred. His widow is still liv- 
ing, and five children out of twenty, but all are scat- 
tered over the West, as far as the Pacific coast. It 
was his request to be buried beside the immense 
rock witbin the little grave-yard, and upon its surface 
is chiseled in large letters, “John Brown.” The farm 
has been purchased by a company, at the head of 
which is Kate Field, and it is now maintained as a 
public park, annually visited by hundreds who come 
into the Adirondacks. 

But our days were numbered in this beautiful 
land, and the fine team of horses conveyed us from 
here over the eight miles to Saranac, and from thence 
we returned to Plattsburg, where we found our car 
waiting, and next morning we again took our course 
southward, running along the shores of Lake 
Champlain to Fort Ticonderoga station. From here 
we could see the crumbling ruins of the old Fort, 
which was built by the French as far back as 1756. 

Five miles through a rugged and romantic country 
brought us to Baldwin, at the head of Lake George. 
Alongside of the pier lay the magnificent steamer 
Horicon (silvery waters) awaiting the passengers, and 
when all were aboard she rounded proudly out and 
made headway down the lake, her cabin and deck 


(' Township of that pame.—EDs. } 
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alive with enthusiastic tourists. We first stopped at 
the foot of a high rock on the western shore, rising 
immediately from the lake. This rock is called Ro- 
ger’s slide, down which the Indians supposed Major 
Rogers to have slid, when they hotly pursued him to 
the brink of the cliff. Sabbath-Day Point project- 
ing out of the lake below the slide, history tells us 
was the scene of a battle between the Americans, 
Indians, and Tories in 1776. 

As we swept across the lake from one shore to an- 
other, we took in not only the charming panorama, 


but each spot was made more interesting by the | 


reminiscences connected with it, which would fill a 
volume if recounted. Soon we reached the Narrows, 
where the shores converge closely. This is the most 
picturesque and striking portion of the whole lake 
scenery, crowded with islands, shut in by high 
mountains, and lined with overhanging precipices and 
gray old rocks. The highest of the peaks is Black 
Mountain, some 2,878 feet. Its vast, dark propor- 
tions lifted aloft form a landmark scarcely lost sight 
of in the whole extent of the lake. The islands vary 
in proportion from the fourteen-mile island, with its 
large hotel and cultivated grounds, to a tiny bit of 
earth, supporting a few rocks and two or three trees. 

While one’s thoughts were reverting to tne days 
of yore, when this whole region was in possession of 
the red men,a canoe shot out from an inlet and 
made its way toward the “rollies” in the wake of 
our steamer. It contained a would-be Indian, with 
his solitary paddJe ; he was swarthy in complexion, 
with long black hair, in the crown of which was 
stuck a feather; his buckskin pants and red blouse 
made good the resemblance to a genuine red man. 

The whole day’s trip was an inspiration ; we had 
scarcely left one romantic and enchanting spot until 
another hovered in view. We passed Tongue Moun- 
tain, the semi-circular palisade on the east shore 
called Shelving Rock, Ganouskie Bay, Bolton and 
Green Islands, (on the latter is the Sagamore Hotel, 
with its extensive grounds), Dome and Recluse Is- 
lands, Pilot Mountain, etc. 

The whole shore east and west teemed with the 
annual in-come of nomadic life, summering in these 
sylvan and excluded nooks, where the days pass as a 
happy, pleasant dream. At many of the piers 
crowds waited for the “good ship Moncon;” she 
halted, received her invoice of human freight, then 
bore away amid shouted good-byes and the waving 
of kerchiefs. The wind blew a stiff north-easter as 
we neared the southern extremity of the lake. The 
crowds on deck held fast to their wraps, and a stifled 
hurrah escaped many lips as our boy’s hat sailed 
away out over the water and lit on a far off wave. 

At Caldwell we found our car in readiness for us, 
and we proceeded directly to New York, and thence 
for a fortnight’s rest—at the Harned Academy for 
boys, in the pretty and healthy little city of Plain- 
field, New Jersey—before taking our final departure 
for the sunset land. All anticipations of crowded 
cars and stuffy sleeping berths were dissipated when 
we learned the joyful news that the long and weary 
trip across such a vast stretch of country, terminated 
by the monotonous plains, was to be made in our 
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mercury shot up into the nineties, we bade adieu to 
the East, and after a most enjoyable run of twelve 
hours, saw the blue waters of Lake Erie, then the 
broad Niagara River, sweeping swiftly along toward 
the precipice over which it has thundered for 
ages. This river, it is said, though the shortest,—be- 
ing only 36 miles long,—is the most famous in the 
world, and is a part of the system by which the wa- 
ters of the Great Lakea are carried to the ocean. It 
is merely one link in the chain which connects the 
waters of Lake Superior to the Atlantic. It is called 
Niagara River between the lakes Erie and Ontario, 
and when it leaves Ontario it is the St. Lawrence. 

We were impatient to reach the great Falls we had 
so long read and heard of, and when our car was 
safely enclosed in the yard at the depot in the little 
city of Niagara, we hastened down a long avenue of 
trees until we came in sight of the Rapids. Here 
the river strikes a bed of immense rocks gradually 
falling some 336 feet until the cliff is reached, caus- 
ing a wild, roaring cataract, terribly impressive and 
thrilling, as it dashes and pours and swirls and leaps 
in the mad rush of its great volume of foaming wa- 
ters. The river is about 24 miles wide before it 
reaches Goat Island, which divides it, the widest half 
forming the American, and the other half the Horse- 
shoe Falls. 

We took a carriage and drove over the substantial 
bridge to Goat Island. (How could the name be tol- 


| erated, in connection with such scenes, I thought 


aloud, as we made the circuit of the island, visiting 
each interesting spot and peering into the bushes for 
a glimpse of the miserable animals after whom the 
romantic place was named,—but happily no traces of 
them were left.) 

One gets the best view of the Cataract from any 
of the “ Three Sister Islands,” which are reached and 


| connected by rustic bridges under which the waters 





| 


seething waters. 


boil and seethe and rush with a power that makes 
one shudder and hurry across to a safer footing. Re- 
turning over the wonderful bridge constructed so sol- 
idly over the rapids, we drive along the Park to the 
Great American Falls, where on that beautiful Sab- 
bath day about one thousand persons were receiving 
their first impressions of the Falls and its environ- 
ment. A woman was pointing out the spot where 
her daughter-in-law had only a few days before 
leaped into the waters just where they take their tre- 
mendous plunge. A little boy, after the first surprise 
was over, turned to his papa and asked the natural 
question: “ When will it get through ?” 

We took the usual rounds over the Suspension 
bridge and up on the Canada side to the Horse Shoe 
Falls, where the water is a perfect Nile green as it 
rolls over and falls into a bed of milk-white foam 
which covers the surface for a considerable distance, 
and from which rises continually a cloud of spark- 
ling mist, and up to this white foam comes the little 
Maid of the Mist, with its passengers clad in their rub- 
ber suits. She turns and gracefully steams down the 
current toward the American Falls, where she is al- 
most lost to view in the spray which arises from the 
We spent a whole day in the Park, 
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which has been acquired by the State of New York 
and is free to all. 

In the night time we crossed over the Suspension 
bridge, and through the Dominion of Canada, made 
our way to Chicago over the Michigan Central rail- 
road. At Chicago our car was to be transferred to 
the Chicago and Northwestern depot, which was but 
two squares from the one we entered, but as there 
was no connecting track we were attached to an en- 
gine and conveyed around the city, describing almost 
a paralellogram, making the trip,—so unique,—in 
about two and one-half hours. We enjoyed it, as it 
gave us an insight into the vast network of tracks, 
and their intricate system of railroading and its skill- 
ful manipulation. We also had a glimpse of the 
complete suburbs of this marvelous young city. 

But now we were homeward bound and with the 
familiar sound of clickety-clack, clickety-clack, we 
sped over the level prairies of Illinois and Iowa, 
through fields and past groves, rich in the deep color 
tints of mature mid-summer. When we reached 
Council Bluffs,—ah, how many changes have come 
and gone since I first entered this little prairie town 
twenty years ago !—the raysof the ardent golden sun 
were lying aslant the far-reaching valley of the Mis- 
souri, and the shadows dimpled the long line of foot- 
hills so purple and velvety and tender in the depart- 
ing light. The sluggish “ Big Muddy,” with the 
same sand bars and old stern-wheeled steamers, crept 
like an ugly yellow worm, down to join its sister 
Mississippi. 

The last day our home-stretch was not made with 
much speed or enthusiasm. We were out on the vast 
arid plains, with but an occasional glimpse of civili- 
zation. Little white-washed hamlets out in the burn- 


ing sunshine, dotted the landscape, with bunches of | 


cattle here and there, as far as the eye could reach, 
feeding on the sun-dried grass. The torrid rays that 
day beat down with a fierceness that suggested an 
African desert, and our uncomfortable condition was 
not made better by the heated waves of air which 
swept the fine sand and dust into every crevice of the 
car. How relieved we felt when we sighted to the 
northwest the long line of peaks, for we knew that 
from their snow-covered summits, even In summer, 
came the refreshing breezes, and we revived at their 
grateful vitalizing touch, as we came down over the 
bare, brown bluffs to Denver. 
Emi. P. Jackson. 
Denver, Col , September, 1890. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


GENOA AND MILAN. 


Tue ride from Rome to Genoa is at first delightful. 
The Campagna, with its white, long-horned cattle, 
the Mediterranean, bluer than any one could believe 
who had not seen it, its shores sprinkled with insig- 
nificant villages, some of which, however, date back 
to the time of Rome itself and have the ruins of 
their old fortresses still in reasonable preservation, 
the islands, misty in the distance, and looking like 
the shores of some magician’s tale,—make a scene of 
perpetual interest. Among these last is Elba, from 
whose shores Napoleon looked back upon the conti- 
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nent with schemes for regaining his lost leadership. 
At Pisa, we saw from the car window the Baptistery 
and the Leaning Tower, and tried to be satisfied with 
our dissolving view of these marvels. The pleasure 
in the journey comes to an abrupt end when one en- 
ters the first of the series of tunnels that cover the 
road even tothe interior of the walls of Genoa. The 
instantaneous glimpses one has between tunnels of a 
rocky shore and the deep blue of the sea, make the 
ride almost a provoking one, until it is remembered 
that it would be worse if there were no breaks at all, 
after which one tries to be thankful for small favors. 

In point of beauty, Genoa has a finer situation 
than any city we have seen. It seems to be literally 
hewn out of the rock, and overlooks a beautiful harbor 
full of shipping. We arrived at six in the evening, 
and postponing dinner went out at once to drive. 
The entrance to our hotel, which was opposite the 
wharves, was through thick, white washed archways, 
looking more like the opening to a wine-cellar than 
anything else, and here, as elsewhere in Italy, we 
found stone floors, with one or two mats. This is 
not so much for coolness as to avoid fleas, which 
gather in the carpets. 

As we drove along the hill overlooking the harbor 
the sunset veiled the hills opposite in misty pinks 
and blues and threw a pale pink light over the abso- 
lutely still water, in which small boats, with their 
lights just beginning to twinkle, were lazily moving 
about. Down the rocky wall on one side of the 
drive pines were growing as if on level ground. The 
inhabitants seemed to appreciate the sunset and 
were many of them leaning over the walls, quietly 
enjoying the scene. The streets of Genoa may be no 
narrower than those of Venice, but the buildings 
are much higher and make them seem like mere slits. 
We noted one house, set about fifty feet above the 
drive, which had a foundation of twenty-five feet 
and was eight stories high on top of that. From al- 
most every window of these high houses fluttered 
family washings. Inside the city there is little to 
see. The Campo Santo is some distance from town 
and was closed at that hour of the day, which disap- 
pointed us yreatly. A monument to Columbus, 
which greets one on coming out from the station, 
seemed a fine piece of work, but we were somewhat 
amused at the names of the allegorical figures grouped 
around the great discoverer. They were Wisdom, 
Religion, Geography, and Strength, an odd combina- 
tion. Yet when we came to think of it, all had been 
signally exemplified in his career. 

From Genoa we went next day to Milan, arriving 
about 5.30 p. m., and, following our usual custom 
when we had but one night in a place, we brushed 
off the dust of travel, which began to be considerable, 
and went out to do the city by daylight. Of course, 
we wished to see first the Cathedral, and we had no 
trouble in findingit. It has the advantage of many 
celebrated churches in being set in an open space, so 
that its wonderful facade shows to great advantage. 
Owing to its width, the front does not look so high as 
it really is and therefore is not so imposing as it 
should be. The great length of the Cathedral can 
not fail to impress one, and the beauty of the carving 
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is indescribable. The interior seemed tome wonder- 
fully fine, the unbroken rows of columns and the ab- 
sence of galleries contributing to give the impression 
of great height which is lacking in some cathedrals. 
The best idea of the carving is said to be gained by 
climbing into the spire and looking down on the 
wilderness of spires and turrets. At the top of each 
pinnacle is a life-sized stone statue. In our country, 
what fun these would be foracyclone! After sup- 
per we went again to view the beautiful structure by 
starlight and gaslight, and wondered at the ambition 
that could design so great a structure, still unfinished 
after hundreds of years, only 3,400 of the 4,500 stat- 
ues being completed, and at the patience which 
could work steadily at it knowing that only future 
generations would see the entire fruits of its labor. 

The monument to da Vinci, a beautiful work, 
stands in the Piazza della Scala, opposite La Scala, 
where so many American girls have tried their wings 
for flight in the realms of song. 

Milan seemed less like an Italian city than any we 
had seen, with its wide streets, modern shops, ar- 
cades, ete. 

The next morning, after a drive, we set out for 
Arona where we were to take the little steamer that 
plies the length of Lake Maggiore. We were the only 
English-speaking people on the boat who went the 
whole distance, and by evening we felt quite as if we 
owned the boat. Lake Maggiore is said to be as fine 
at certain points as Como, and we did not see how 
any lake could be more beautiful. The water was 
blue and soft, the hills gently sloping and covered 
with vineyards, the frequent landings were pictur- 
esque in the highest degree, and the islands were 
beautiful. One of them, Isola Bella, is terraced from 
top to bottom with statuary and grottoes and a villa 
that might have figured in one of Claude Lorraine’s 
pictures. 

By dinner-time nearly all our Italian fellow-pas- 
sengers had landed, waving their hand in the pe- 
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culiar Italian fashion, holding the hand up perpen- 


dicularly, palm inward, and then bending the fingers 
in with a beckoning movement. It seemed a very 
ludicrous gesture, but I dare say they would think 
our way equally funny. 

The captain and two of his assistants were accom- 
panied at table d'héte by a couple of fat, greasy old 
Frenchmen, who, growing warm at the table, rose and 
threw off their coats and collars, while one of them 
took so much wine that he spent the evening talking 
to himself and looking very much out of humor. As 
the sun went down behind the hills, the air grew 
cool, and we needed our cloaks. A pedlar came on 
board at one of the later landings, with a stock of 
striped flannel shirts such as the sailors wear, and 
one of the crew, better provided with money than 
the rest, perhaps, invested in a shirt. How many 
times, for his own enjoyment and to satisfy the curi- 
osity of the others, he opened his package, held the 
garment up against him, and displayed its good 
points, I shouldn’t like to say, but I know the panto- 
mime, for I could’not hear the conversation, went on 
during a whole hour, much to my amusement. 

It was dark when we reached Locarno, at the 
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Swiss end of the lake, but not too dark to see that 
we had alighted in a lovely spot. And when we 
found next morning that our windows opened upon 
the lake, and we wandered among the trees seeking 
a mountain-stream whose rippling had been in our 
ears all the morning, and gazed up at the hills behind 
the hotel, with their inviting shrines and retreats 
and foot-paths, we were loth to think that the first 
train must carry us away. 
Mary W. PiLumMer. 
Locarno, Switzerland, Seventh month 15. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING AT CHICAGO. 

THe Chicago Inter-Ocean of Ninth month 29 says: 
The central meeting of Friends, at No. 50 Dearborn 
street, was addressed yesterday afternoon by Aaron 
M. Powell, of New York. His address was retrospec- 
tive and prophetic, the achievements of the past be- 
ing cited merely to show the nature of the fruit that 
the tree of Quakerism has borne. “ Peace and Duty 
are the watchwords of the Quakers,” hesaid. “ Very 
early among the Friends, when differences arose, the 
method of adjustment was by arbitration, not by arms 
or law. This was the attitude which the Friends 
took concerning the solution of the slavery problem 
and the principle is still held by the body. This senti- 
ment of peace has so permeated the communities of 
the world that arbitration is now depended upon for 
the solution of great problems. 

“Trace the history of temperance down through 
the centuries and the testimony of the Friends will 
always be found directed against strong drink. 
Among the earliest teachings of the Friends was the 
equality of women with men. In the last decade the 
position of women has changed, and she now is more 
independent than ever before in the history of the 
world. These fundamental thoughts are fashioning 
the general thought of the country, and 1890 witnesses 
the admission into the Union of a commonwealth 
which recognizes legal equality for women. There 
has been a long contest between inner spiritual life 
and all these improving conditions of society. It 
seems to me the movement started so long ago has 
justified its existence by its service tosociety. It has 
wrought good in the past because it has received spirit- 
ual poweras the birthright of humanity, and it is be- 
cause I see a common tie in men, irrespective of skin 
color, nationality, or sex; because all are children of 
God, that I look for greater service in the future. 

“ But I think the Friends are now in a critical, 
transitional period of their history. In the East 
where once there were large meetings, the numbers 
are growing smaller. In New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore the change is less apparent, but in the 
country districts the feebleness is more evident. I 
do not make a plea for the continuity of the Friends in 
pride of sect, but I do not accept the conclusion that 
there is to be no future for this people. I believe 
that the existing conditions make such a body neces- 
sary. Nobody can belong to a fashionable church to- 
day and hold a position socially without a bank ac- 
count. The poor people of the church cannot hold 
equality with the wealthy members. So marked is 
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this that missions have been established for them 
separate from the main congregations. Even then 
there are many who have no opportunity of connect- 
ing themselves with religious bodies. This reception 
of the divine within as a human capacity enables 
men to see in one another a real brother, and opens 
up a pathway which rightly cultivated makes life 
worth living. 

“The function of the Friends has been educa- 
tional, and disproportionate to their numbers at any 
time. Though we may be asmall body now, there 
is power in the thought of a preventive educational 
character which will be mighty in the regeneration 
of society. I believe there are signs of a revival which 
will make this body as powerful relatively as it has 
been in the past. The world has no use to-day fora 
workless, listless body, but needs workers to overcome 
the tendencies that are bearing us onward. We are 
in danger of entering into the bondage of material 
conditions, and it is because the people of the 
churches are so much under these material condi- 
tions that we must turn elsewhere. Let us remem- 
ber that there is rest for us alone in duty done and 
peace for us alone in striving.” 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 
[The following is from an article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
by W. D. McCrackan, and describes the meeting of the peo- 
ple of the Canton of Uri, in Switzerland, to act as a “ 
desgemeinde,” or political and legislative assembly. ] 


Lan- 


Ear Ly in the morning crowds of worshipers repaired 
to the parish church at Altdorf, and after service dis- 
persed in groups about the village, to await the time 
when the procession should start for the famous 
meadow. At last, at about eleven o’clock, there was 
a roll of drums, a burst of music, and a train of per- 
sons issued from the little market-place in front of 
the town hall (Rathaus). 

First marched two men clad in medizval costumes 
of orange and black, the cantonal colors, each bear- 
ing upon his shoulders the great horn of a bull. 
These individuals are called Tells, in memory of the 
traditional hero, and the horns are those which the 
ancient warriors of Uri carried with them to battle. 
Then followed drums and music and a detachment of 
soldiers, over whom waved the ancient banner, in the 
center of which was embroidered a bull’s head, the 
cantonal coat of arms, and in one corner a miniature 
representation of the Crucifixion; for church and 
state, religion and warfare, have always gone hand in 
hand in the primitive Swiss cantons. Behind this 
guard of honor came the magistrates and their seven 
beadles in carriages, the latter made imposing by 
cocked hats and long cloaks, also of orange and black. 
In the carriages were the three symbols of state: 
the mace, a wooden staff studded with brass nails, 
and surmounted by a ball representing an apple 
pierced by an arrow (evidently another reference to 
William Tell) ; the sword of state, a long, two-edged 
weapon ; and a bag containing the cantonal seals. If 
I dwell upon these details, it is because the accesso- 
ries to the “ Landesgemeinde ” are undergoing a pro- 
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cess of simplification which renders it advisable that 
they should be noted before they are finally swept 
away. For example,I see that when Mr. Freeman 
was present, in 1863 and 1864, the magistrates rode 
on horseback, and the chief magistrate wore the 
sword by his side; now these worthies drive in the 
ordinary tourist carriages of the country, and the 
sword is entrusted to a beadle. The procession was 
closed by an irregular following of all the men, wo- 
men, and children who could manage to leave their 
homes in various parts of the canton. 

Arrived at the meadow, the voters, estimated at 
two thousand by the weekly paper of Uri, the Urner 
Wochenblatt, ranged themselves upon a wooden stand, 
built for the occasion, in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre; the chief magistrate, the Landammann, 
and the Landesstatthalter took positions at a table 
in the centre, where the symbols of state were dis- 
played with the horns, drums, and banner, while the 
seven beadles occupied raised seats at one side of the 
ring. The women, children, and visitors, on their 
part, withdrew to the unoccupied portions of the 
meadow or to an adjacent hillock, from which the 
proceedings could be more conveniently watched. 
Amongst the spectators were also some visitors from 
neighboring cantons, a member or two of the federal 
legislatures at Berne, the late British minister to 
Switzerland, Sir F. O. Adams, who has since written 
a work on “The Swiss Confederation,” and a few 
Americans. 

It is customary for the Landammann to open the 
assembly with a speech, in which he rehearses the 
affairs of the canton, of Switzerland, and even the 
most important events in foreign countries which 
have occurred during the past year. 

While this was in progress I looked more closely 
at the men who composed the assembly, and could 
see how truly democratic a gathering they made. 
All manner of men were there side by side; all kinds 
of trades and occupations were represented,—the 
cowherd, the artisan, and the shopkeeper, the pro- 
fessional man, the parish priest, the monk, and the 
soldier, all on an equal political footing, deliberating 
together for the common good. They paid the 
closest attention to the speech of the Landammann, 
who, as he advanced and warmed up to his theme, 
departed more and more from pure German and 
lapsed into the familiar dialect, which was used by 
every subsequent speaker. 

As soon as this speech had been brought to a 
close, a ceremony of the utmost solemnity took place. 
The whole assembly rose, and stood bareheaded for 
some moments in silent prayer,—an impressive inci- 
dent, never to be forgotten: the sudden silence of 
the multitude, the heads bared to the sky, and the 
deeply religious aspect of the whole thing. After 
this the business of the meeting began. 


“ Men declare that they couldn’t get along with- 
out their beer or whiskey,” says the warden of Joliet 
prison in Illinois, “ but in two weeks after I get hold 
of adrinker he no longer craves for it, and in a 
month there is such a change in him for the better 
that you would hardly know him.” 





